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viction that It has begun to start, when it is really
still.1 An intense degree of expectation may, in such
cases, produce something indistinguishable from an
actual sensation. This effect is seen in such common
experiences as that the sight of food makes the mouth
of a hungry man water; that the appearance of a
surgical instrument produces a nascent sensation of
pain; and that a threatening movement, giving a
vivid anticipation of tickling, begets a feeling which
closely approximates to the result of actual tickling.

One or two very striking instances of such imagined
sensations are given by Dr. Carpenter.2 Here is one.
An officer who superintended the exhuming of a coffin
rendered necessary through a suspicion of- crime,
declared that he already experienced the odour of
decomposition, though it was afterwards found that
the coffin was empty.3

It is, of course,, often difficult to say, in such eases
as these, how far elements of actual sensation co-operate
in the production of the illusions. Thus, in the case
just mentioned, the odour of the earth may have been
the starting-point in the illusion. In many cases, how-
ever, an imaginative mind appears to be capable of

1  This kind of illusion is probably facilitated by the fact that the
eye is often performing slight movements without any clear conscious-
ness of them.   See what was said about the limits of sensibility, p. 50.

2  Mental Physiology, fourth edit., p. 158.

3  In persons of very lively imagination the mere representation of
an object or event may suffice to bring about such a semblance of
aensation.   Thus, M.  Taine (op. tit., vol. i. p.  94) vouches for the
assertion that "one of the most exact and lucid of modern novelists,"
when working out in his imagination  the poisoning of one of his
fictitious characters, liad so vivid a gustatory sensation of'arsenic that
he was attacked by a violent fit of indigestion.